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The Students! Committee for Agricultural Labor(SCAL) is a committees 
of students at the University of California , Berkeley which developed 
as a result of the experiences and concerns of several students over the 
past few years. After panticipation in ten organized field trips during 
1959=1960 into the Stockton-Tracy and Goshen-Visalia areas, many students 
became extremely concerned with the agricultural situation in California 
in general, and specifically with the socia]. and economic plight of Cal- 
ifornia's agricultural laborers. SCAL was organized in August 1960 by 
some of the students who had‘ participated in these field trips, for the 
stated purpose: "...to involve students at the University of California 
(Berkeley) in a full understanding of the problems of agricultural work- 
ers and working farmers in the United States, and to assist in the allev- 
jation of these problems in any ways which shall be deemed appropriate 
by the members of the organization." Since the beginning of the semester 
our membership has almost doubled, as we have succeeded in interesting 
many students who did not have the original field tatip experience. This 
we have done by presenting speakers and films on the campus (in cooper= 
ation with other student groups which have the privilege of using Univer~ 
sity facilities) and through a seminar series in which we have drawn on 
the experiences of some of the most knowledgeable experts in the field of 
agricultural problems. We intend in the future to intensify our education- 
al efforts on the campus, and to provide as many field trips as possibls 
to confrant more and more students with the agricultural situation in 
California. As a part of our program, we submit this testimony of the 
direct personal experiences of many of our members. 


In general, each of the field trips contained the following three 
elements: (1.) We had many contacts with those persons in the community 
directly involved in the problems of agriculture such as growers, grow= 
ers! association representatives, union representatives (Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee--AFL-CIO), Community Service Organization 
representatives, Catholic priests and Protestant ministers, represen~ 
tatives of the State Department of Employment, representatives of the 
University of California Agricultural Extension Service, many agricul- 
tural amd former agricultural workers and others. (2) We did work and 
publicgopinion surveys in "shoe-string commnities" (i.e. agrimltural 
slums such as: the North fracy area wkeere the Clover Commnity Develop- 
ment Project is operating; the "Dogpatch"-McKinley District area of 
Stockton, a¥d in the town of Goshen) where we did such things as: clears 
ing trash in the community; helping repair and construct housing; help- 
ing take care of children for working parents; helping in a voter-regise 
tration drive; taking a survey of attitudes toward wages, working con- 
ditions, unionization, strikes, growers, the Mexican National Program 
(Public Law 7@), etc. in agriculture, and helping with and participating 
in, several community celebrations. (§). And finally, we worked in the 
fields in such crops as cotton, asparagus, peaches, tomatoes, onions, 
and strawberries, and participated in the "shape-up" hiring system. 

It is on the basis of this accumlated direct experience with many of 
the problems confronting agricultural workers, an experience shared by 
at least 200 students during the 10 field trips, that we submit our 
testimony 


We were deeply disturbed by what we saw. Before the experience of 
the field trips, very few of us were aware that American society was 
tolerating thé inhumane, uncivilized, and degrading conditions which ex- 
ist in agriculture. A relatively advanced society, and one which prides 
itself with a concern for the individual and “or human values, cannot 
tolerate for any of its members, however humbie, the sort of living stan- 
dards we observed. On moral grounds alone, our society cannot support the 
contradictions between our material wealth and these disadvantaged people, 
between our agricultural surpluses and these agricultural workers living 
at a near-starvation level, between our advanced medical knowledge and 
the disease and extreme unsanitary conditions which are a part of every 
day's existence for these members of society, between our ideals of free- 
dom and liberty and the sociological, psychological and economic servi- 
tude of our agricultural labor force, 


To be specific, the following are examples of our observations con- 
cerning these problems--observations often not included in the testimony 
submitted to committees investigating agricultural problems, but wich,we 
submit, can be corroborated by any sensitive observer who attempts to 
gather his information first hand, as we did. 


Wages. Wages were extremely low tand paid almost entirely by piece- 
rate. Those of us who were able to work as fast as the other people in 
the field found that for a normal person wages ranged from $.30 to $.50 
per hour in strawberries, through $.50 to $.75 per hour in asparagus, 
$.30 to $.60 per hour in onions, to slightly over $1.00 per hour in 
cotton. In talking to experienced farm workers, we gathered that our 
wages were not at all unusual, and that in cotton, at least, we were 
being paid more than the "prevailing rate." Wages were paid to us in 
three ways: in the field upon completion of the work, at the end of a 
specific period of time(i.e. two weeks) before which the farmer refused 
to pay(we insisted on having our wages mailed to us, but a migrant work- 
er with no address might have far more trouble collecting his wages), 
and in a liquor store in Stocktcn. 


Hiring. In Stockton, hiring of many domestic workers for the surround= 
ing region is done in the "skid-row" area at what is known as th "shape- 
up"=-a phenomenon of inefficiency and degradation, which takes place from 
about 3 a.m. to 5:30 a.m. every day in front of the Farm Placement Office. 
Growers or labor contractors send trucks, busses, etc. to pick up a day's 
crew of workers, and the workers mill around looking for the least ob- 
jectionable wages and working conditions. 


One day, since we had not worked in asparagus, and since the Farm 
Placement Office advertised a great need for asparagus cutters, we at- 
tempted to find a bus or truck going to asparagus fields. There was none. 
We inquired at the desk and were told to look for a small blue panel 
truck. The driver of the panel truck told us he was not there to get as=- 
paragus cutters. We therefore used a second means of seeking employment 
available to domestic farm laborers: we got in a car and went out to the 
fields. Despite the fact that Public Law 78 requires growers to hire a 
domestic worker who is able and willing for any job held by a bracero, the 
two farms we visited, both of which had braceros in their fields, were 
very reluctant to employ us. The Zuckerman-Mandeville Corporation flatly 
refuses to hire at the fields and refers workers 15 miles back to town to 
their office. De Candia farms refused to hire us the first day on the 
grounds that we were not there early enough(which was true--we had waited 
for a truck at the "shape-up" for several hours, “and finally taken the 
only alternative available and used our own car)--although, since they 
were paying on a piece-tate basis, we could not understand why they cared 


when we began work--we had enough persons for a crew. On the second day, 
they would not hire the women among us, on the grounds that the work was 
too strenuous(which it was not) and would hire only those of us with 
social-security cards(a strange requirement for farm workers who seem 
rarely to work long enough for any one employer ,to qualify for social 
security). In general, the hiring and use of domestic workers like our- 
selves was extremely perfunctory, inconsiderate, and, above all, very 
inefficient. It seemed to us that, in those crops dominated by bracero 
labor, the presence of a large and easily manipulated source of contract 
labor allows the growers to manifest little or no interest in even those 
domestic workers ,such as ourselves who take the trouble to apply for work 
directly to the farm. 


Sanitation.In general, sanitary facilities were non-existent, and 
workers used the open fields for rest rooms. In the few cases where san- 
itary facilities were: proyided they were so distant (10 to 15 minutes 
each way) that the temptation was enormous to do ;without their modesty 
and cleanliness. At no time did we observe any water for washing hands. 
Drinking water was often not provided, and when it was, it was warm, 
dirty, and available only through a common cupe 


Feeding. Only once did we observe any attempt to provide feeding 
arrangements for casual domestic labor, despite the fact that the work- 
ing day, from "shape-up" to return,is often as long as 12-1) hours. In 
this lone case, a laborer offered sandwiches and soft drinks at prices 
many of the workers could not afford. 


In addition to experiences in the fields, we did a considerable 
amount of work in agricultural communities. In general, the conditions 
we found were just wmt might have been expected considering the nature 
of the employment of most of the inhabitants. Poverty and disease are 
rampant. The frustration and despair of economic disabilities leads to 
sociological and psychological disabilities which are readily ciscernible 
by any sensitive person. For various reasons-~especially residence require- 
ments--the inhabitants of the commnities are largely disenfranchised, 
and consequently the governments of the communities--and, indeed, the gov~ 
ernment of the state and nation--take little interest in their needs or 
wishes. During one of our trips to Stockton we attended a Community Serv- 
doo Organization mooting at which wo witnessod the pitiful--yet, in a 
sense inspiring, since it boded well of a sense of community and common 
purpose to come--attempt of some very modest homeowners to protect themsel- 
ves froma very insensitively organized Urban Redevelopment program of 
the city of Stockton. Regardless of the merits of the Redevelopment pro- 
ject, it was clear that tle needs of these people had not been taken 
into account. The despair of being cast out of their homes--the only se- 
curity most of them had been able to achieve over years of economic and 
social frustration--was very apparent in the discussion which went on at 
this meeting. Who can know what the social and personal costs of the 
frustrations of all these people will be? 


In conclusion, it seems to us altogether reasonable to expect and 
demand that our relatively enlightened and advanced society should 
guarantee the same benefits and rights to those of its members who work 
in agriculture as it does to any other members. We hope that within 
the very near future our society will extend to agricultural workers 


the same types of social: legislation now covering other workers, for 
example: unemployrent insurance, rights of organization and collective 
bargaining, minimum wage, maximum hours, and other minimum standards of 
employment. And we hope that the enforcement of those laws which al- 
ready exist will be greatly strengthened, as, for example, the provisions 
of the State Health and Safety Code concerning sanitation in pl s of 
employment, and the provisions of Public Law 78 regarding "reasonable 
recruitment of domestic workers..." We certainly expect that the forth- 
coming session of the California Legislature will take determined am 
significant steps to ensure that all members of our society have a share 
in the material abundance and social guarantees of American life and in 
the human benefits which flow from them. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John Griffiths 
Bxecutive-Secretary, 
Students! Committee For 
Agricultural Labor 


Date 
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Berkeley, California 
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